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Select Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Arranged in Chrono- 
logical Order, with Introduction and Notes, by Andrew J. 
George, A. M., Department of English Literature, Newton 
High School. Boston : D. C. Heath and Company. 1902. 
Pp. xlvi, 410. 

The compiler of this volume is already known as a student of the 
Wordsworth-Coleridge period, although in no true sense an original 
investigator. His present work is not uncharacteristic; it is an 
accumulation of material hardly assimilated sufficiently by the 
author to be called entirely his own, and not always accurately 
enough transcribed to be considered the property of any one else. 
Inaccuracy, which is absent from the text of the Select Poems, 
abounds in Mr. George's Notes and in his Introduction. 

This 'Introduction' is a maze of quotations; of poetry, from 
Thomson, Collins, Gray, from MacPherson, Percy, Chatterton, from 
Cowper and Burns, supposedly illustrative of literary tendencies 
and influences that culminated in Coleridge; of prose criticism, 
from Matthew Arnold, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Gosse, whom the 
editor summons to his aid, between stanzas, in the interests of 
transition. Mr. George's faulty handling of excerpts from Cowper 
and Burns has been noticed in the Nation, Feb. 26, 1903, ' Notes.' 
Space forbids detailing here all the carelessness of citation in his 
Introduction; an instance or so may suffice. On page xx Mr. 
George says of Collins' Ode en the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland: 'The ninth stanza is typical of the entire 
poem.' That Mr. George should give the first line of stanza 9, in 
some versions stanza 11, thus : 

Unbounded is thy rage ; with varied style, 

when the reading ought to be : 

Unbounded is thy range ; with varied skill, 

is typical of his accuracy. Of the general looseness of connection in 
Mr. George's varied style, a passage on page xxxix may serve as 
an example. The editor ventures : ' It seems that Cowper read 
Burns in July, 1797, for he then wrote : " I think them on the 
whole a very extraordinary production." ' In Mr. George's context 
there is no grammatical antecedent for the pronoun 'them,' unless 
the word ' Burns.' Such want of sequence in detail is symptomatic 
of inconsequence in the Introduction as a whole. A greater than 
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Mr. George would have difficulty in organizing into a concrete essay 
the heterogeneous matter with which the preliminary pages of this 
book are filled. 

One's regret in writing thus severely is not lessened by the real 
need of some such book as Mr. George has tried to give to the 
student in school and to the public. For the school and for the 
general reader Coleridge, in smaller measure, it is true, than Words- 
worth, should be relieved from some of the ' poetical baggage ' 
* encumbering ' his poems of highest merit, as they stand in his 
complete works. Coleridge deserves also a sympathetic and en- 
lightened introduction to his reader of this generation ; an appre- 
ciation and a broad criticism of his literary work, to take place as 
a masterpiece at the side of the standard Life. We possess the one ; 
we have a right to hope for the other. As Wordsworth awaits his 
Dykes Campbell, so Coleridge his Arnold. 

One part of the double duty incumbent on the Coleridge anthol- 
ogist, Mr. George has, indeed, performed reasonably well. His 
love for Coleridge's poems, and his acquaintance with much of the 
literature cdncerning them, have enabled him for the most part to 
disengage what is characteristic and excellent in the poet from what 
is colorless and of interest only to the special student. This or that 
particular piece, for example, the Water Ballad, to which we shall 
refer below, might have been omitted from the Select Poems ; of 
course, no two people in a choice with so wide a range would make 
exactly the same selection. Mr. George offers us a representative 
body of Coleridge's poetry on a fair page, and in good, legible type. 

No direct mention is made of the source of the text. The text of 
the Select Poems, so far as my comparisons show, follows without 
variation that of the Globe Edition; wherein the writer for the 
Nation may find the two readings which he contests, justified for 
Mr. George, or for the printer. 

Mr. George's Notes are arranged on a laudable plan. Since, as 
we read in the sub-title, the Select Poems are ordered chronologi- 
cally, the Notes, which are largely biographical, present a running 
comment on the poet's life, as it bears upon his best and most typical 
poetry. Unfortunately, because the individual notes lack reference 
to page of text, their use is mechanically difficult. It is easier to 
turn in the Globe Edition, as Mr. George must often have done, 
from a given poem in the text, with date of composition appended, 
back to the corresponding year, marked at the top of the page, in 
the introductory biography. The student may still be advised to do 
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this. Mr. George states that, while he has gathered material for the 
Notes during past study and teaching of the poet, he is indebted for 
much to the Life and the Poetical Works by Dykes Campbell. He 
says further, page vii : ' The dates prefixed to the poems give the 
time of writing and of first publication respectively, so far as they 
can be ascertained. In some instances when it has been impossible 
to fix the exact date of composition I have conjectured the date 
from certain events in the poet's life . . .' The present writer, who 
seriously objects to the slightest approach to confusion of two prob- 
lems so different in nature as those of date of composition, not so 
often discoverable, and date of first publication, usually to be learned 
by patient "search, has been unable to find a single place where Mr. 
George has added real information about either sort of dates, or 
about any point whatsoever in the poet's biography, to the accurate 
stock of knowledge bequeathed us by Coleridge's lamented biog- 
rapher. 

Instead, when one begins anywhere to follow Mr. George's re- 
jearches to their source, one is likely to find such bungling as follows. 
The Globe Edition, page 571, describes the poem, On a Discovery 
made too late, thus : 

• First printed in Poems, 1796, as " Effusion XIX.," but in the 
" Contents " it was called " To my own heart." ' 

Mr. George, sparing his authority the embarrassment of a refer- 
ence, renders this, page 310 : 

' First printed in Poems, 1796, an " Effusion xxx " but in 
" contents " was called To My Other Heart' 

Had Mr. George been thoroughly anxious to obtain the latest 
and most accurate data concerning Coleridge's poems, he would 
have availed himself at least of Mr. Hutchinson's remarks upon the 
Globe Edition in the Academy, June 13, 1893. He would then 
have dated the Water Ballad, page 355, not ' ? 1799,' as Dykes 
Campbell gives it, but ' ? after 1826.' And if, having seen it 
branded by a competent critie as a ' very poor and colorless ' trans- 
lation of E. de Planard's Barcarolle de Marie, he had decided still 
to include it among the Select Poems, he could scarcely have cared 
to perpetuate a mistaken conjecture that we had here to deal with 
an adaptation from the German. 1 

1 Compare also Dykes Campbell's queried date, ' ? 1799,' for The Visit of the 
Oods, with Mr. George's more assured transcription, page 355, ' 1799.' As 
Dr. J. L. Haney points out in his dissertation, The German Influence on Samuel 
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Space forbids a rehearsal of all the slip8 in Mr. George's Notes. 
However, his mangling of Dorothy Wordsworth's Journal (page 
184; cf. Knight's Life of Wordsworth, 1889, 1. 134) and of Words- 
worth's To JS. C, Six years old (page 373 ; cf. Wordsworth's Works, 
Globe Edition 184), must receive at least passing notice ; they belong 
with the remarkable readings in the Greek on page 342 and the 
German on pages 355, 370, observed by the Nation ; they throw 
light, perhaps, on the nature of those results of the editor's study 
and teaching with which he supplements the labors of Dykes Camp- 
bell ; they are on a par with the careless English style of portions 
of the editorial matter not within quotation-marks ; with the slip- 
shod habit of making Coleridge, Addison, Burns, and the rest, 
' voice ' their ' sentiments ' ; with the editor's varied skill in referring 
to each of a dozen short poems as ' this little poem.' 

It is charitable to suppose that the editor, either unconsciously, 
or under pressure of academical demands, has fallen in this volume 
upon a task beyond his powers ; that the large claims of his subject 
have weakened his grasp of detail. A. less pretentious editorial 
apparatus, at once more simple and more exact, would have proved 
as useful for the school. For the general reader, if the book were to 
reach him, some entire one of the appreciations of Coleridge already 
existing in English by good hands would make an introduction more 
adequate than is furnished by a medley of quotations from many 
critics. Perhaps, however, until the ideal criticism of Coleridge 
shall appear, one could not do better than to prefix to such a volume 
a condensed and guarded paraphrase of Professor Brandl's well- 
known attempt. Whatever happens, let the editing be accurate 
and unified. The present writer imagines that young students, 
though unaware of it, are not uninfluenced by the spirit of inac- 
curacy in a book. 

L. Coopee. 

Cornell University. 



Taylor Coleridge, Philadelphia, 1902, p. 15, a reference in Crabb Robinson's 
Diary 1. 196, places the date of Coleridge's translation in all likelihood after 
1810. 



